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“Unity’’ Sunday School Lessons—Series X. 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Bible itself, and to “A 
Rational View of the Bible,’ by the present writer. pp. 206. 50 cts. For 
sale by the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago, and by the publisher, Charles Mann, 
Rochester, N. Y. References to this book are made by the abbreviation R. 
oie Other works therein referred to will be of great service to the older 
classes. 


LESSON I. 
WHAT WE ARE GOING TO LEARN ABOUT. 


(Read RB. V. B., pp. 1-20.) 

GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ Truth shall spring out of the earth, and righteous- 
ness shall look down from heaven.” Ps. LXXXV: 11. 

I. THE BOUND BOOK. WHY IS IT CALLED HOLY? 

The first thing we observe about a book is the cover. Some Bibles 
have very fine covers, and look highly ornamental as they lie on the 
pulpit or on the parlor table. On the backs they generally read ‘The 
Holy Bible,” which has a sound as though we mustn’t touch it. Perhaps 
it is on that account that so many young folks are deterred from reading 
it. Like the costly covers, the word ‘' Holy ”’ seems tosay, ‘‘ Hands off!” 
And when we do open the volume this word is apt to prepossess us with 
the notion that everything init must be true and good. It were better 
that the word “ Holy” had not been used; but, since it is used, we may 
profit by remembering that people also say ‘‘The Holy Land,” and 
travelers tell us it is by no means a good country; that Catholics call the 
Pope or the Bishop “ Holy Father,” and popes and bishops have done 
some very naughty things. In this use, then, we need not put a very 
strict meaning upon the word. It may mean separate, or, set apart for 
religious uses. The Bible is the book of the Church and of the Sunday 


School. 
II. HOW CAME THE BOOK TO BE? 


We have learned something already of what is in this book; we pro- 
pose now to learn something abowt the book. Reading ‘Robinson 
Crusoe”’ begets a desire to know who wrote the story, what sort of man 
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he was, where he lived, and when, and what it was that led him to write 
the book. Now, though you may not yet have become so deeply inter- 
ested in any part of the Bible as you are in that story, I hope you are 
enough interested to make these inquiries of interest to you. Every 
book of the Bible had to be composed and written by somebody, just as 
you write your letters. Let us now see how much you can tell about 


this. 
Ill. THE AUTHORS. 


Of what race were the men who wrote the books of the Old Testament ? 
In what part of the world did they live? Point out the spot upon a map. 
Give the names ofas many of the writers as you can. Repeat the names 
of the books in the order in which they are arranged. Which of these 
bear (or profess to bear) the name of the writer? How many have a 
feminine name? Which of the books are historical? Which are proph- 
ecies? Which are poems? Which are thestory books? Which of the 
books have you read, in whole or in part? Which do you like best? 


IV. THE HEBREW PEOPLE. 


Who were the Hebrews? Where do we first hear of them? What 
sort of people were they when they came out of Egypt? Rude and bar. 
barous like our Indians. (R. V. B., pp. 17-18.) Used stoneknives. (Exod_ 
IV: 25.) Sacrificed their own children to the gods. (Judges, XI: 380-40. 
2 Kings XXIII: 10.) Went slaughtering and pillaging from place to 
place, like roving savages of our time, showing no mercy to women or 
children. (R. V. B., p. 20.) Worshiped many gods beside Jehovah, and 
had images even of him. (R. V. B., p. 18, note.) What was the name of 
the head chief that led the tribe out of Egypt? Can yon tell the legend 
of his birth and education? If he was really schooled in the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, could he make much use of his learning, do you think, in 
governing a tribe of barbarians? What use would it be to an Apache 
chief to graduate at Harvard? What use for him to write his laws foi a 
people who cannot read? 


V. THEIR EARLY LEADER — MOSES. 


These barbarians, fugitive slaves from Egypt, had no written laws, 
probably no written language. Moses had enough else to do without 
writing books for people who did not know their A, B, C’s. He taught 
them many things which they remembered, as a great chief may do 
without writing. In those days,and for hundreds of years after, the 
Hebrews had no books, no temples for the Lord, no houses for them- 
selves, but dwelt in tents and caves, no order of worship, no political 
union, All these things grew up with them as they have grown up with 
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the Creeks and Choctaws, only by a much slower and more independent 
process. These rude people of the desert settled down in Palestine, and 
after a while began to take on better manners. Before they learned to 
write they did a great deal of talking, and so preserved many of the 
stories which long after found their way into books. Races of men grow. 
They cannot write books at first, any more than children can who have 
never been at school. 
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LESSON II. 
MAKING A BOOK. 
(Read R. V. B., 21-32.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Now go and note it in a book, that it may be for 
the time to come for ever and ever.” Is. XXX: 8. 


I, HOW A GREAT BOOK GROWS. 


It is important to observe that no great book is ever written without 
there first being an accumulation of materials. If you have a‘‘compo- 
sition”’ to write, and are to do your best, you will not sit down and scrib- 
ble it off without preparation. You will first study your authorities, get 
together your scraps, and then make a draft of what you have to say. 
Perhaps this will prove unsatisfactory, and you will make another twice 
as large. So when a man like Motley makes a history, he avails himself 
of a great mass of scattered records, and stories, too, that have never 
been recorded except in memory. When the Hebrews first took to 
writing they did not at once proceed to make the Book of Genesis or the 
Book of Joshua. They first jotted down some little story, or some war 
song (R. V. B., pp. 15-16), mere fragments, or scattered leaves, and as 
these multiplied they furnished material for making a book. But the 
first books were not those we have. 


Ii. LOST BOOKS. 


Do you find any mention in the Old Testament of still older books 
not now in existence? (Num. XXI: 14. Josh. X: 13, 2 Sam.I: 18), If 
sO, give the names of the books. Is it not probable that there weremany 
other of the primitive books beside these that happen to be referred to? 
And would not the later writers of Hebrew history make use of these 
books just as you make use of scraps in writing a composition, just as 
Prescott made use of all the old Spanish documents concerning Peru in 
writing his history ? 

III. EARLY THOUGHTS ABOUT GOD. 


One of these books was called **The Wars of tbe Lord,’—‘‘ The Wars 
of Jahyeh,” it should be rendered; and let it be clearly understood that 
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this Jahveh was not at all the God of our Christian worship. He was 
just such a terrible being as all savage races have worshiped, delighting 
in rapine and bloodshed,—a fighting god. It isnot pleasant to think of 
this, but it will help us to appreciate what later teachers have done for 
us. Jahveh did many cruel and abominable things in the early days" 
His prophets were fierce, bloodthirsty men. (R. V. B., pp. 21-22. 1Sam. 
VI: 19. 2 Sam. VI: 6-7. 1Sam. XV.) We shall see how afterwards 
Jahveh became a better god. 


Iv. THE EARLY CHIEFS—SAMUEL AND DAVID. 


Does it seem to you that such men as Samuel or David would be likely 
to write good books? And if they were among the best men of their 
time, do you think we could expect any book of the Bible to come out of 
that age? Does it not seem more likely that in those days only the hard 
scraps were produced, which a better age might be able to work up into 
books that should last? 

Tell, as nearly as you can, how long the Hebrews stayed in Egypt. 
About what time did they come out? What was the name of their leader 
then? How many tribes of these people were there that finally found 
their way into Canaan? How did they agree together? Can you think 
of any confederation of Indian tribes that were held together in some 
such loose fashion? Mention some of the early chiefs. Who was the 
first of these to be called a king? Whothesecond? What tribe of men 
in our day can you think of as about as gentle and well-behaved as the 
Israelites of David’s time? How do the Afghans, or the Arabs of North 
Africa compare? Those who have read history may see some resem- 
blance to the Tartars. Compare David with Timour. Not the man to 
write ‘The Lord is my shepherd.” No book of the Bible, as we have it, 
could have been made in that time. Only traditions, war songs and 
stories of carnage, were current then. But thesuccessful wars established 
the nation and gave a foothold for civilization. A few generations more 
and great writings will begin to appear. 


Vv. THE EARLY PROPHETS—ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 


Who was the next king after David? What stories can you recall 
about him? No such grand monarch as he has been represented. A 
well-fed chief with a taste for building instead of fighting. His exactions 
upon the people. The division of the tribes at his death. The dawn of 
a true prophecy. Elijah and Elisha. 

Down to this time the people had not only believed in the existence of 
many gods, but it had been their custom to worship many gods. The 
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protest of these earliest prophets was only against the worship of any 
god but Jahveh. (R. V. B., p. 27.) 

To which kingdom did these two prophets belong? At what time did 
they live? Did they write any books? Were their doings recorded at 
once, or many years after? Tell, each of you, some one of the big stories 
that are related of them. Do you not consider them better men than 
Samuel or David? Do you think they were gentlemen? (R. V.B.,p. 28.) 
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LESSON III. 


THE AGE OF EARLY PROPHECY. 
(Read R. V. B., pp. 33-48.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.”” Numbers XI: 29. 


I. DATE OF THE OLDEST BOOKS, 


No book of the Bible, as we have it,can be shown to have been written 
earlier than the 8th century, B.C. Let me see that you understand the 
meaning of this date. What century is this in which we live? When 
did it begin? When willitend? As time advances the figures of our 
date increase, but as we reckon time before Christ, the figures decrease 
as the years go by. The 8th century, B. C., began eight hundred years 
before Christ, and ended seven hundred years before Christ: The reasons 
for thinking the books are not older than that, are not allsuch as you 
can at present get hold of, but you may see the force of one or two of 
them. Suppose you should pick up a book bearing no date to tell when 
it was published, and come upon the word ** Yankee,” what reason would 
you have for saying the book must have been written less than two hun- 
dred years ago? If youshould find in it a reference to the assassination 
of two American Presidents, how recently must the book have been 
written ? In such ways scholars fix the period within which the differ- 
ent parts of the Bible were written. Again, you can generally infer that 
the events a person narrates are not what he has himself seen, if they 
If the story is—awfully big, it is likely to be 


are very hard to believe. 
(R. V. B., p. 34, 


about something that happened before he was born. 
note.) The Bible books that are full of big stories were not written in 


the time of which they treat. 
II, CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The scattered traditions in the historical books give indications of the 
character and jcondition of the people in those early days. Do you find 
that they worshiped stones? (Gen. XXVIII: 18; XXXV: 14.) That 
they attributed magical power to trees? (Ex. XV: 25.) That they wor- 
shiped fire? (Hx. II1I:2; XIX: 18. R. V. B., p. 35.) That they believed in 


many gods? (Hx. XXII: 28; XXIII: 24,32; Deut. X:17.) That they 
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made images of Jahveh? (R. V.B., p. 35, note.) That they offered hu- 
man sacrifices? (R. V. B., p. 36.) 
III. THE FIRST PROPHETS. 


We ought not to expect much from the first prophets to rise among 
such a people. They would not attempt to correct all these errors— 
would have no desire to doso. Onestep ata time is the way of nature. 
The early prophets undertook one thing—to put down the worship of 
every other god but Jahveh. What had been the policy of Solomon in 
respect of the worship of foreign gods? (1 Kings XI: 5-8.) What said 
the prophet Ahijah to this ? (ibid 29-34.) Whom did he commission to 
rebel and establish a kingdom which should haveno god but Jahveh? 
What images did this king set up at Bethel and Dan to represent 
Jahveh? (1 Kings XII: 28.) These images were kept in use more than 
a hundred years. Still in use in Hosea’s time. (Hos. X: 5; XIII: 2; 
XIV: 2.) Do we hear that the prophets Elijah and Elisha objected to 
them? (R. V.B., p. 39.) These prophets were rude men, with only one 
greataim. What wasthat? (1 Kings XVIII: 21.) How did Elijah put 
away the service of Baal? Afterwards, when the worship of that god 
was reinstated, what zealous servant of Jahveh did Elisha appoint to 
put itdown? By what trick did he secure the destruction of the proph- 
etsof Baal? (2 Kings X: 18-26.) What did this lover of Jahveh do 
about the golden calves at Bethel and Dan? Can it be possible that these 
men had ever heard of what we callthe Second Commandment? The 
Decalogue, as we have it, could not have been in existence at that time. 
(R. V. B., pp. 39, 40). 


IV. THE FIRST STEP FORWARD. 


What the prophets before the 8th century, B. C., taught was, that 
Israel should worship only its ownGod. To bring the people up to this 
one thought was allthat they could undertake. They got no further 
themselves. Do they anywhere tell how Jahveh should be worshiped ? 
Do they prohibit the use of images? Do they question the existence of 
other gods? Do they teach gentlenessand kindness? On the contrary, 
are they not often fierce and cruel? (1 Sam. XV: 3, 32,33. 1 Kings 
XVIII: 40, 2 Kings IX: 6-10), Did they not admit that there were 
other gods besides Jahveh? (R. V. B., pp. 42,43. Judges XI: 23, 24. 2 
Kings IIT: 27.) Their notion seems to have been that every nation 
ought to have its own god, and that the gods of other nations were 
every whit as real as Jahveh. Their point was, that Jahveh was the 
only one that could be depended on to do anything for Israel ; therefore 
it was best for Israel to devote itself exclusively to him. 
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V. THE “ HIGH PLACES.” 


Many ancient people preferred to worship on hill-tops and mount_ 
ains. Can you think of any natural reasons for this preference? Do we 
not ourselves like to set a church on high ground? At any rate the hills 
of Palestine were crowded with altars in the days of the early prophets. 
There were altars to Jahveh, and, right along side, altars to various 
other gods. The people went up and worshiped which they pleased. (R. 
V.B., p. 48.) The effort to dislodge the foreign gods from these hights 
and leave Jahveh in sole possession did not succeed. So, among the 
strict sort, these places acquired a bad reputation, just asa grove may 
with us where some go to hold a camp-meeting, and some to gamble and 
carouse. A later generation of prophets sought to abolish the “ high 
places,” and make it unlawful even to worship Jabveh there. 
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LESSON Iv. 
THE HARLIEST BOOKS. 

Read at least the first chapters of Amos, Isaiah and Micah. (Read 
R. V. B., pp. 63-66.) 

GOLDEN TEXT.—“Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live.” Amos 
Wisk, 

JL. THE FIRST GREAT PROPHETS. 

You hardly need now to be told that the books of the Bible are not ar- 
ranged in the order in which they were written. You must not suppose 
that because Genesis undertakes to tell about the earliest times therefore 
it is the oldest book. In the earliest times men did not write books. 
There had to be education and deyelopment first. The firgt educated 
men Israel had were the prophets of the eighth century, and the first of 
these, in order of time, begins his name with the first letter of the alpha- 
bet. He isa noble soul, and strikes a high key. What is his name? 
Where did he live? When? The marginal date in your Bible is not 
wrong. What is the date he himself gives in the first verse? Of Hosea 
we can speak with less confidence in every respect, but he appears to 
have written at about the same time. The Song of Solomon, though not 
the work of the king, is to be reckoned among the oldest books of the 
Bible. (R. V.B., p. 65.)' Writings are not always made by persons whose 
names they bear. Do you remember the great speech of Adams, ending 
wilh “Sink orswim, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration ?””» Who 
wrote that speech? and how long after the signing of the Declaration ? 
What reason had unknown writers to attribute their productions to 
David and Solomon? Might not a book come into notice and be pre- 
served in that way which would otherwlse be lost? What book of piety 
has been ascribed to David? What wisdom-books toSolomon? From 
what you can learn of these kings, do you thiuk them so very pious or so 


very wise? Which appears to be the oldest Psalm? (Ps. XLY.) 
II. THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


In English literature you have heard of the Elizabethan age. It wasa 
bright time. An unusual number of wonderful books appeared. The 
eighth century B. C. was such an age for Israel, Isaiah lived then and 
made agreat name. Micah also, and Zechariah, beside the two already 
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mentioned. Others, whose names we do not know, produced remarkable 
writings which we find scattered through various books where long 
afterwards they were gatheredup. (Deut. XXXII, XXXIIT; Ex. xvas 
1-19; Proverbs X-X XII, XV-XXIX.) Some set to work also to gather 
the traditions and scraps of older writing into a connected narrative of 
Israel’s fortunes through the preceding five hundred years, with stories 
ofthe patriarchs, the flood and the antediluvians. 


III. EVENTS OF THIS TIME. 


Children wake up when a great noise goes on. A people’s mind is 
aroused by great events. The whole world was astirin this eighth cen- 
tury B.C. What mighty empire had arisen in the East? What still 
great monarchy at the Southwest? Were not the little kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah in constant danger of being swallowed up by one or the 
other? When people are in danger they are on the alert. They keep 
their eyes open. There is call for wise heads as well as strong arms. 
What threatening situations can you mention in the early part of the 
century? (2 Kings XV: 19, 20; 29,37: XVI: 5, 7.) What was the final 
result to the Northern kingdom? (2 Kings XVII: 6.) What great 
prophets were then preaching in the Southern kingdom? 


IV. THE CHANGED TONE. 


Do you see any difference between the temper or disposition of the 
eighth century prophets and that of the elder prophets? Select some 
fair text from each of these: Amos, Micah, Isaiah (first part), Proverbs 
(parts above noted) and set them alongside some characteristic sayings 
of Elijah and Elisha, The former may be justas stern, but are they as 
fierce? Would you have been afraid to meet Amos or Isaiah? But how 
would you like to have met Elisha on a country road? (2 Kings II: 
23, 24.) The old prophets were concerned lest Jahveh would not get 
enough worship; do you find that the eighth century prophets have any 
such anxiety? (Open them anywhere. E., 9; Is, TI: 10-20; Amos V: 
21-27.) What are they anxious that the peopleshould do? (Is. I: 16-17; 
Micah VI: 8; Hosea VI: 6.) As regards the way toserve God and the 
way to treat people, whom do they seem to you to preach like? Have 
you not heard the same teaching in the Unitarian church and Sunday 
School? And is it not a great thing that these men, more than seven 
hundred years before Christ, should have spoken such noble words? I 
hope you will take more and more pleasure in reading the words of these 
glorious heroes of that olden time. 
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LESSON V. 
DEUTERONOMY. 


(Read 2 Kings XXII-XXIII: 25. Deuteronomy IV: 44-XXVI. R. 
V. B., pp. 51-57.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee.” Deut. V: 16. 


I. NEED OF A HORN-BOOK. 


The period is 620 B. C. Call over from what you have learned the books 
and parts of books known to be extant at that time, What are the rea- 
sons for thinking that none of the ** books of Moses” were yet written ? 
There were traditions of Moses, and a form of the Decalogue, much 
shorter than the present, that came down from him, Somebody had 
put into his mouth a song (Deut. XXXII: 1-43), as others had written 
songsin the name of David and Solomon. The prophets had succeeded 
to some extent in abolishing idolatry, and a purer order of worship had 
been partially established. But the authority of a great name was want- 
ing to enforce their teaching. Ifnowa horn-book of Israel’s religion, as 
taught by the best prophets, could be brought out as coming from Jahveh 
through Moses himself, the highest sanction would be secured, and a 
tremendous influence exerted upon both kingand people. For more 
than half acentury preceding the time of which we now speak, the 
kings of Judah had paid little heed tothe reformers. After Hezekiah 
things hadgonein the old waysagain. (2 Kings XXI.) Who was king 
in 620 B. C.? How old was he when he came to the throne? It seems 
that the reform party, taught by bitter experience, managed to get con- 
trol of this boy’s education. At twenty-six how was he disposed toward 
the temple and itsservice? Would youcall hima sagacious man, or 
one rather easily imposed upon ? 


Il, A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Bighteen years the good Josiah had reigned, and the friends of Jahveh 
bad improved thetime. With all their goodness, some of them, at least, 
knew how to be crafty in his service. Preparations had been madein 
the course of these years fora great surprise, and the revelation only 
awaited an opportune moment, Extensive repairs were going on in the 
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temple, money was needed to pay the workmen. What does Josiah do? 
(2 Kings XXII: 3-7.) Who was the high priest at this time? When the 
king’s messenger arrives, what strange story does Hilkiah tell him? The 
implication of this story is that the ‘book’ had been lost in some neg- 
lected corner of the house, nobody could tell how long before, and in the 
ages of idolatry had been wholly forgotten. When Hilkiah came to 
“clean house,” the long neglected treasure was brought to light! A 
very shrewd little game, and well played on the unsuspecting king. But 
do you think if the people had ever had this ‘book of the law” they 
could have utterly forgotten it? Does itappear that at any previous 
period of their history they had kept, or shown any obligation to keep, 
the strict regulations of that book? The more we look into the subject 
the more reasons we find for thinking that this was a new book, embody- 
ing certain old traditions, but havin: for its object to teach the advanced 
religion of Josiah’'s time under th ruthority of Moses. 


III. WAS IT ©fHE PENTATEUCH? 


What was this ‘book of the law?” Commonly, by the ‘ books of the 
law” are meant the first five books of the Bible. Do you see any reason 
why all these may not have been included in Hilkiah’s discovery ? Look 
over these five books, and see how much thereis of them. About how 
long would it take you to read them through? But does it seem to have 
been any great task to read the book that Hilkiah gave to Shaphan? 
(Verses 8,11; X-XIIT: 2.) From the fact that the king’s messenger read 
it through on the spot, then took it over to the palace and read it all over 
again to the king, after which the king himself read it to a great assem- 
bly, whatdo youthink aboutits being the whole Pentateuch? If not 
the whole, then we must try to find out what part. 

IV. WHAT BOOK WAS THIS? 

In2 Kings, XXIII, we have an account of what Josiah did in obedience 
to the commands of the book. Comparing these doings with the regula- 
tions of the several books, we find that they only carry out the book ot 
Deuteronomy. (Into this investigation Bible-classes will find it profit- 
able to proceed at considerable length.) The prophetic allusions fit the 
time of Josiah (VI: 10-15; VII: 5; VIII: 10-20; X: 22; XII: 11-13; 29- 
31; XVI: 5,6; XVIIT.) Solomon reflected upon. (XVII: 17.) Josiah de- 
picted. (XVII: 18,19.) Compare VII: 18-24 and XX: 1-4 with Josiah’s 
ill-considered expedition against Necho. (2 Kings, XXIII: 29.) The 
“book of the law”’ delivered to Josiah was no other than Deuteronomy 
(the major part, IV: 44-XXVI and XXVIII.) Additions at the begin- 
ning and end were afterwards made from earlier and later sources. 


& 
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V. THE AUTHOR. 


Who wrote it? That we cannot say ; but the number of persons capable 
of producing so remarkable a work could not have been large. The 
story points to Hilkiah. But would the writer of so noble a book him- 
self proceed to such a piece of deception as was practiced on the king? 
The book bears resemblance to Jeremiah, but could he, the greatest and 
best man of the time, have permitted a trick of this kind to be played 
withany work of his? Perhaps the writer was dead at the time, and the 
MS. had fallen into the hands of the high priest, who contrived a 
scheme to make the most of it. Or, a deceased prophet may some 
years before have mislaid the MS. in the temple, and Hilkiah’s statement 
to Shaphan may have been literally true, while at the same time leading 
toa monstrous deception which has held for near 2,500 years. 
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LESSON VI. 
JEREMIAH. 


(Read 2 Kings XXIV, XXV., and at least some parts of Jeremiah and 
Lamentations. Read R. V. B., pp. 60, 61, 70-72.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ It is good for a man that he bear the yokein his 
youth.”—Lam., III: 27. 


I. CHARACTER OF THE BOOKS. 


The book Jeremiah is historical as well as prophetic, affording an outline 
of the author's life and the best record of his times. It islong and rather 
sad, corresponding with his long and troubled life, It is followed by the 
Lamentations, in which the aged prophet, who has seen the multiplied 
calamities of his people, gives eloquent voice to his grief. When the 
very life of the nation was in peril, he was not one to take rose-colored 
views, would not prophesy ‘‘smooth things,’’ but looked facts in the face, 


and, with the eye of a clear-seeing observer, foresaw troubles enough for 
Judah and Jerusalem, 
II. THE TIME. 


When did Jeremiah begin to prophesy or preach? (I: 2; XXV: 3.) 
What do we know of his age when he began? (I: 6.) He was probably 
born about the same time with King Josiah. How old would that make 
him when he commenced his public utterances? Under bow many 
kings in all did he prophesy? His father’s name, you observe (I: 1), was 
Hilkiah, the very man, as some have thought, who found the famous 
book. The better opinion, however, is that he was not the son of the 
high-priest, but of a humbler man of the same name. Had he entered 
upon his public career at the time of the finding of Deuteronomy? Is he 
mentioned in connection with that incident? From the fact that Hul- 
dah’s counsel was solicited instead of his, we infer that he was not in the 
confidence of Josiah at that time. In fact, Josiah’s reformation was 


a Vike 2 cual and priestly for him. (I: 17-19; II: 26-30; III: 10; IV: 
14; 21-23. 


Ill. THE AIM OF THE PROPHET. 


Jeremiah was a radical, and demanded a thorough reformation. (I: 1¢: 
TV: 1; V: 1, 25-29; VII: 3-11.) There was lingering still in the land the 
old idolatrous worship, of which he bitterly complained. (II: 28. VII; 
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30, 31; VIII: 19; XT: 12, 13,17; XVI: 11, 12; XIX: 4,5, 13.) Must we not 
infer from the earnestness of these invectives that the old paganism was 
still rife in Judah at the close of the sixth century B. C.? Jeremiah in* 
sisted on the worship and service of the true God, and this service was lo 
do right. (XXII: 3; XXXI: 33,34.) Hehated thetime-serving of many 
prophets and the formalism of the priestly class, and with these he had 
acontinual struggle. In the very first verse he says (he has something 
to say of them. Compare XI: 18-23. See also V: 30,31; VIII; 8-11: X: 
21; XII; 10; XIV: 15; XXIII, and almost any chapter. The strife was 
as hot as we have it now in church trials for heresy. 


IV. THE EVENTS HE SAW. 


Who was the first king under whom Jeremiah lived? What calamity 
came to him and his kingdom? How much of the prophesy was written 
during this reign? (Consult marginal dates,) Who was the next king? 
(2 Kings, XXIII: 31.) In this short reign Jeremiah seems not to have 
written anything, but he refers to the unfortunate king ina later utter- 
ance. (XXII: ll, 12.) The next king? And how long did he reign? 
What was Jeremiah’s production for this period? How does the strong 
denunciation of these chapters accord with the judgment of the writer of 
Kings? (2 Kings XXIII: 36,37.) What disaster came upon the nation 
at the close of this reign? (2 Kings XXIV: 1-4; 2 Chron. XXXVI: 
6,7.) Vassalage to Egypt was now exchanged for vassalage to Babylon. 
Who was then placed upon the throne? (2 Kings XXIV: 8.) What 
shortly happened to him? (bid; 11, 12.) What was the result to the peo- 
ple? (Zbid-: 14-17.) Does any of the prophet’s writing date from this 
brief and disastrous reign? (A reference to it occurs Jer. XXII: 24-30.) 
What king comes next? Between what years did he reign? How did 
he stand toward Jeremiah? (2 Chron. XXXVI: 12; Jer. XXXII: 3: 
XXXVII: 21.) Jeremiah saw that submission to the Chaldeans was the 
part of wisdom, and that revolt was sure destruction. So he was charged 
with want of patriotism by the hot-headed priests and demagogues who 
were stirring up the people to strike for independence. What was Zede- 
kiah’s final conclusion? (2 Kings XXIV; 20.) The result? (Jer. XX XIX: 
1-8.) How did it fare with the prophet? (Zbid: 11-14; XL: 1-5.) What 
is the date of this great disaster to the kingdom? What part of Jeremi- 
ah’s writings were produced in this last reign? (Do not overlook the 
Lamentations. Observe, also, that throughout the prophecy the chron- 
ological order issomewhat broken.) Was the prophet taken to Babylon? 
Who was appointed governor of the remnant left in Judah? What 
shortly happened to him? (XL: 1,2.) Theassassins feared to remain 
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within reach of the Chaldean king, and compelled Jeremiah and all the 
people to go with them to Egypt. (XLIII: 4-7. There he wrote Chaps’ 
XLIII and XLIV.) The remainder of the book is of earlier date, ex- 
cept L-LII, which was written after Jeremiah’s death. LII is taken 
largely from 2 Kings, XXIV: 18, seq. No manin Bible history has left 
amore distinct impression of himself. No other stands a conspicuous 
figure through such a long series of political disasters and revolutions. 
Considering what he passed through, do you wonder that he was not 
jolly? Considering the tendencies of the time,do you wonder he did 
not promise better things? His are among the most instructive books 
of the Bible, and the more you study them the more you will be drawn 
to them. 
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LESSON VII. 
JOB—PROVERBS. 


(Read Job—omitting XXXII, XX XVII; and Proverbs I-IX.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Job XIII: 15. 


We have considered some books, the date and authorship of which rea 
well known. Jeremiah, in particular, brought us among living characters 
and actual events. Wecome now to books of another class, books that 
do not deal with facts, but with ideas. 


I. THE BOOK OF JOB A POEM. 


This book isnota history ora biography, but a po2m,—a very noble and 
beautiful poem. Does Hebrew history tell us anything of such a man as 
Job? Where else in the Bible does the name cccur? (Consult the Con- 
cordance. If you have none, goto your minister for his, Learn to use 
these helps.) Do you findin thetwo references to the Job ot this book 
the sughtest evidence that he was a real person? Reading the book as a 
religious poem with imaginary characters, how are you impressed by it ? 
What sort of atime did Job have? What extraordinary character ap- 
pears inthe first act of the drama? (I: 6.) This is believed to bethe 
earliest appearance of this individual in Hebrew literature,and marks 
the influx of Chaldaic thought. 


II. THE IDEA OF THE BOOK. 


What was the general notion among the Israelitesof the 7th cen- 
tury, B. C., about the consequences of good and evil conduct? (Prov. X; 
8, 6, 27-80. Deut. XT: 22-28; and everywhere inthe books already con_ 
sidered.) If the rule was that the good should prosper and the bad be 
afflicted, what would be the natural inference when a man had trouble 
come upon him? If he had a vast deal of trouble, what sort of a person 
would hebe considered? But isitso that the man who prospers is al- 
ways good, andthe man who suffers always bad? The book of Job 
opens up this question. The three visitors, what is their explanation of 
Job’s misery? (IV: 7; VII: 6,19; XI: 5,6.) Is he conscious of having 
committed wickedness to merit so much punishment? (X: 7; XIII: 
15-18; XVI; 16,17; XXIII: 12; XXVI; XXVII: 6.) 
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Ill. THE THREE FRIENDS. 


Who were the three visitors who came to comfort Job, and staid to 
argue and accuse? Were they Hebrews? Observe the art of the writer 
in putting the popular doctrine of his people into the mouth of foreign- 
ers, when he wished toshow up its weakness. With the 22d chapter 
begins a long speech of Elihu, which is no part of the original book. Can 
you see any reason for thinking so? Is Elihu mentioned at the beginning 
as one of the visitors? (II: 11) Does not XXXI: 40, read like a con- 
clusion of the colloquy? See how much better XX XVIII follows direct- 


ly after XX XI. 
IV. THE CONCLUSION. 


Job has the best of the argument, and proves by his own case that the 
good as well as the bad suffer in this world, and the sum of the whole 
matter is, all they have todo is to bear it. This much being made out, the 
writer, like the novelists with whom we are familiar, indulges the wishes 
of his readers, and brings Job off with flying colors. Ilis losses are made 
up to him twice over, and he is the richest man in all the country. He 
had seven sons and three daughters—the prettiest girls anywhere to be 
found. (XLII: 15.) And he lived to see four generations. Some have 
thought the story ought not to end in this way, as it Seems, in a measure, 
to throw away the main argument. What do you think of the conclu- 
sion? Would George Eliot have ended in this way ? 


Vv. DATE OF THE BOOK. 


We cannot say who wrote this book, and can jonly conjecture when it 
was written. Let us put our heads together and see what the indications 
are. Do you find that the writer anywhereshows a belief in the existence 
of any other god than One, Almighty, Eternal? If not, he could not have 
written in the 9th century, B. C., for, as we have seen, in those days the 
prophets themselves admitted the existence of other gods. Doyou find 
that Job's friends, in trying to pick flaws in him, and show him up to be 
a sinner, ‘accuse him of worshiping an image of God? But that we 
know was very common in Judah in the 8th,and evenin the 7th cen- 
tury, B. C.,and even the best of men in those days might have had that 
weakness. Was Job’s idea of God one that belongs to an early, or one 
that belongs to a late, a developed period? (XXXVIII, XXXIX.) Are 
such exalted views to be met with before the time of Jeremiah? From 
these considerations we may infer that the book was not written at any 
rate before about the close of the 7th century, B.C. What disaster oc- 
curred to King Josiah about that time? Sucha calamity befalling a 
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conspicuously pious man after all that had been said about the safety of 
the righteous, naturally set some people thinking. Ihe book of Job ap- 
pears to be the outcome of some of these reflections. 


VI. PROVERBS I-IX. 


The Proverbs, like the Psalms, have no connection, and were written by 
many different persons at widely different times. These wise sayings 
were frequently accredited to Solomon, who came to have a prodigious 
reputation for wisdom, after he had been dead four hundred years. 
Pries‘s had promised great things for observance of the ritual; prophets 
had preached asimple piety, and in the name of Jahveh foretold the 
triumphs ofthe godly. But all the while the kingdom was going to pieces 
and the best.men and the best kings had no end of bad luck. Many 
thought the time had come to invoke wisdom, to cultivate common 
sense and common shrewdness. These proverbs are among the results 
Do you find the doctrine of Job's friends as strongly set forth in these 
chapters asin the older books? Do you find traces of Job’s doctrine 
that the righteous suffer as well as the wicked? (I: 10-12; III: 11, 12 
IX: 7.) Whatis the remedy here offered for human ills? (II: 10-12. 
PER: 21-23: TV: 5-13.) Mark the withering denunciations of impurity 
(NYG ERS BIEN NVA EI Sy i WG EH) 


Bt tb 
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LESSON VIII. 


EZEKIEL. 


(Read R. V. B., pp. 70-75, 2 Kings XXIV, XXV. Ezekiel; notice at 
least XL-XLVIII.) 

GOLDEN TEXT.—“ When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive.” Ezek. XVIII: 27. 

We return now to matters of fact. What happened to Jerusalem in 
586, B. C.? How fared it with the temple? (2 Kings XXV.) What was 
done with agreat part of the inhabitants of Judea? The poorest were 
left behind (verse12), but there was no strength inthem to restore the 
city. The mind and heart of the nation went to Babylonia, and thither 
for a most important period we must follow its fortunes. 

I. THE PROPHET OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


How many times did Nebuchadnezzar invade Judeaand carry off its 
people? (2 Kings XXIV: 14-16: XXV: 11; Jer. LIT: 28-30.) Give the 
date of each of these incursions. In which instance was Ezekiel taken ? 
(2 Kings XXIV: 15. See by Ezek. I 2, that he dates from this event.) 
How many went at that time? What was the success of the conqueror’s 
plan of colonizing his rebellious subjects near home? Do we hear that 
he had any more trouble with them? How were they treated? and how 
did they prosper in Babylonia? (R. V. B., p. 73.) Ezekiel had been 
priest at Jerusalem, and in the exile he was a leading prophet. 

Il. HIS EXPECTATIONS. 

Did Ezekiel expect the Jews would return to their own country ? (XX: 
34; XXVIII: 25,26; XXXVI: 8-12.) What said the aged Jeremiah 
aboutit? (Jer. XXV: 11.) Was not this a beautiful hope of a people 
carried captive into a strange land? They painted the restoration very 
fair in their imagination, Can you think of anything like it? Do not 
young people draw charming pictures of the days when, some years 
hence, they will set up house-keeping for themselves? So the Jews in 
Babyionia gave themselves up to dreams of the time when they should 
return again to Zion. The leaders were active in contriving plans for ad- 
ministering church and state in the most approved fashion. Especially 
the church, for the belief was that failure to worship God aright was the 
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cause of all their woes. So Ezekiel makes plans for the new temple and 
its courts (XL-XLIJ); gives directions about the altarand the offerings 
(XLIIT); lays down rules for the priesthood (XLIV), to be carried out 
when thetime of the restoration came. 


Ill. HIS REGULATIONS. 

Observe that these regulations are much more elaborate than those of 
Deuteronomy, and much less so than those of Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers. Ifthese last books had been in existence, would Ezekiel have 
had any reason for writing these chapters? There was a growing ritual, 
rapidly growing, for the priest was now atthe front. How many years 
since Deuteronomy had been brought out? Notso very long, but in that 
time great changes hadcome. In Babylonia, Israel had no political 
life; all interest centered in ecclesiastical affairs. A more imposing 
order of worship was called for, and Ezekiel was the man to produce it 


IV. CHANGE IN THE PRIESTHOOD. 


We have space to refer to only one of the many innovations made. 
by Ezekiel—his restrictions of the class that should constitute the priest- 
hood. What class, without exception, were priests in Josiah’s time? 
(Deut. XI: 8,9; XVIII: 1-5.) What limitations does Ezekiel make? 
(XLIII: 19; XLIV: 10-16; XLVIII: 11.) But according to the later 


books the priests were the descendants of Aaron. (Ex. XXIX: 9, Ley. 
X XID: 2. 
V. VISIONARY PROSPECTS. 
The last chapter is a striking illustration of the visionary character of 


these pre-arrangements. How many tribes composed the kingdom o 


Judah which Nebuchadnezzar depopulated? How long before this had 
the kingdom of Ephraim, or the ten tribes, been expunged? But Ezekiel 
makes provisions for how many tribes in his restored Israel? (XLVIIT: 
17; 93-27, 


23-27.) Observe, too, that he lays off the country in parallel strips, in 


a manner impossibe to realize even if the tribes could be found to occupy 
them, 
VI, OTHER PRIESTLY WRITINGS. 


Ezekiel did not live to see the realization even of such of his dreams 
as were eventually fulfilled, But his work must have led to the writing 
of other books. New life came into the mind of Israel from contact with 
Chaldean thought. A great circle of legends was found there about the 
creation, the flood and the dispersion of the races. These, mixed with 
traditions peculiar to Israel, gave the foundation for a book containing 
a good part of Our Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua, in 
the orders of worship prescribed in these and in Ezekiel, it is not unlike- 
ly that some hints were taken from Chaldean ritual. 
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“LESSON 2X 
ISAIAH. 


(Read Isaiah and R. V. B., pp. 75, 76.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes: cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 
TER EB GS 


Thebook of Jsaiah is mainly the work of two prophets, thelater of whom 
lived during the captivity in Babylonia. The consideration of the whole 
has been deferred till now, partly to avoid complicating the lessons, and 
partly to bring to the study of this book whatever facility might be ac- 
quired from the previous exercises. The youngest student who has fol- 
lowed our inquiries so far, will easily understand the modern idea of the 
composition of this book. Let it be understood in all these studies that 
the chapter headings and running titles at the top of the page in your 
Bibles are no part of the original and are often misleading. In some of 
the books the marginal dates are also wide of the mark. Thisis the case 
with all the latter part of ZTsaiah. 


I. THE REAL ISAIAH.—HIS DATH. 


For the period of the prophet who was really called Isaiah we must go 
back to the reign of Hezekiah, and, according to chapter I: 1, the three 
preceding kings of Judah. What other prophets were active during that 
time? Under what reign and in what year does the sixth chapter appear 
to have been written? In whose reign these three passages: V: 1-7; 
WIL: 1—X: 4; XVII: 1-11? Inwhose reign XIV: 28-32? Who was king 
of Judah at the writing of V: 8-30? (Compare verse 13 with 2 Kings 
XVIII: 11.) In whose reign appeared X: 5-XII; XXVIII-XXXIIL? 
(Consult marginal dates.) Was the expedition of Tartan mentioned, 
XX: 1, the same as that in2 Kings XVIII: 17? (Note 2 Kings XVIII: 
13, and observe that Sargon was the predecessor of Sennacherib.) Before 
what year, then, must XX have been written? During what invasion 
XXII: 1-14? (The marginal date two or three years too early.) The 
dates of the other parts can be fixed with less confidence. 
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II. THE MAN. 


This Isaiah was one of the greatest prophets. Like the other moral 
heroes of the eighth century B. C., he proclaims the need of doing right. 
But he takes us back to amore primitive age, when prophets assumed to 
exercise a magical power, (XXXVII: 7; XX XVIII: 8), and confronted 
kings with sharp reproof. Would such a performance as is mentioned 
in XX: 2 have been tolerated in Jeremiah’s day, do you think? Some 
half crazy Quakers attempted to imitate this proceeding in Salem, Mass., 


in 1662, and received a good whipping for it. 


Ill. ANOTHER ISATAH. 


A considerable part of this book could not have been written by the 
Tsaiab of Hezekiah’s time. In reading the book have you found a good 
place for it to end a little past the middle? The historical part of a 
book of this kind belongs at the close. Turn to chapter XXXVI and 
you will see that this and the three following chapters are historical, 
and form the natural ending of the book. What follows has no connec- 
tion. Ordinary readers can see that a new hand begins with the fortieth 
chapter. 


IV. REASONS FOR THIS VIEW. 


he proofs of this are easy to find. From XUL:1o0n to the end, the 
book assumes a condition of things that belongs not to the time of Heze- 
kiah, but to the time of the captivity. Jerusalem is already laid waste. 
(LI: 3; LIL: 9; UXTV: 9-11.) Judah is in captivity. CXLII: 22; LIT: 
2, 3,5.) It isexpressly said that the Assyrian captivity (719 B.C.) is an 
event long passed, (LII: 4), and that now the people are in the hands of 
the Chaldeans, that is, we are at a time subsequent to 586 B. C.; (XLVIL: 
§,6),and it is from this captivity that the nation isto berescued. (KLVIII: 
20.) The hope of the writer is for the overthrow of Babylon, and he 
mentions by name the General who was to reduce the city and set the 
captives free. (XLIV: 28; KLV:1.) If you should find a book with 
the title page torn out, and with no other indications of when it was 
written than a reference ‘to the fallof Richmond and a mention or two 
ofGen, Grant, would you be inany danger of supposing the book was 
written a hundred and fifty years before Gen. Grant was born? Would 
you not at once conclude that it could not have been written much before 
April 9, 1865? When did Cyrus loom upin the East? Subsequent to 
what time, then, must the second Isaiah have written ? 
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V. OTHER CHAPTERS. 


Mo you find any chapters in the first part of the book which imply a 
condition of Jerusalem like that of the captivity or of the time imme- 
diately following? (Examine XXIV-XXVII; XXXIV, XXXV.) 
These may have been written by the author of the last chapters or by 
some other prophet. It does not appear that the second Isaiah himself 
put these writings together in one book. The compilation of the whole 
under the name of an eighth century prophet must have been done after 
the return from captivity, 


Vi. RANK OF THE SECOND ISAIAH. 


The writer of XL-LXVI was the last of the great prophets, and per- 
haps the greatest of them all. Do we know his name? Dowe know 
anything of him beyond these chapters? But his words are on every 
tongue, and little children know many of them by heart. How little is 


inaname! 
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LESSON X. 


EZRA—NEHEMIAH—PSALMS. 


(Read Ezra and Nehemiah; also R. V. B., pp. 77-87.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; 
fear before Him, all the earth.” Psalms XCVI: 9. 


I, IN BABYLONIA. 


The sojourn of the Jews in Babylonia was a fruitful period in their 
literature. What prophecies appeared there? During these years 
Judges, Samuel and Kings came to their present shape; also Joshua, 
and, as we shall see, the ‘“‘ Books of Moses.”’ In no previous sixty years 
were the scribes so lively with their pens. 


Il. THE TIME OF THE RETURN. 


What had Jeremiah said about the duration of the captivity? (Jer. 
XXV: 11,12,) When did the captivity begin? We should naturally 
say, with the destruction of Jerusalem, 586 B.C. (2 Kings XXV: 11.) 
But take the earlier date, when Jehoiachin and a body of captives were 
carried off. (2 Kings XXIV: 12, 14.) What year wasthat? (Reckon .t 
from statement in verse 18.) Fron. Jeremiah’s prophecy, when ought 
the return to have taken place? What was the actual date of the return? 
(Ez. I: 1,see margin.) Jeremiah, then, hit it within nine years, which was 
doing very well indced. The Babylonian Empire fell, and the Jews 
made the most of a change of masters. 


Ill], THE RETURN. 


The conquering Cyrus gave the Jews full permission to go back to their 
own country. (Ez. I: 2,3.) Notall availed themselves of the privilege, 
but quite a caravan set out. How many is it said there were in all? 
(Hz. IL: 61,65; Neh. VIL: 66, 67.) Can you make out the same sum by 
aading up the specifications? Do the schedules agree? (Compare Ez. 
di: 12; Neh. VIL: 17.) Some clerical carelessness. 
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IV. DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The prophets had painted the return to Zion in glowing colors. How 
did the reality answer to their dreams? (R. V.B.,p.78.) How did the 
old men who had seen the former temple feel when they saw the new 
structure going up? (III: 12.) Cyrus appears to have expected the 
scattered remnants of Israel in Judah and Samaria to join with the re- 
turning exiles, and make him an ally of some strength on the Mediterra- 
nean. What really happened? (IV: 1-6.) What was the result of this 
disagreement? (IV: 7-24.) Things looked gloomy. What two prophets 
expressed the general feeling? (V: 1. Only the first eight chapters of 
Zechariah belong to this time.) 


V. EZRA, 


The returned captives brought some new customs and a stricter law. 
The priests were, now distinguished from the Levites. (VI: 16, 18.) 
Great stress was laid on separation from foreigners. (21.) When did 
Ezra go up from Babylon to Jerusalem? (VII: 1.) From whom does 
he trace his priestly descent? (5.) What was he more than priest? 
(6,12.) A famous scribe, he had written out the law with its latest de- 
velopments, and now appears with this law in his hand. (25.) Who 
gave Hzra authority to manage matters at Jerusalem? What does he 
find therethat distresses him? (IX: 14.) Whatdoes hedo about it ? 
(X: 5-17; R. V. B., pp. 81,82.) How many stood out against his hard 
decree? (X: 15.) 


VI. NEHEMIAH. 


How long after this proceeding does Nehemiah come to the front? 
What office had he held at the Persian court? (Neh.I: 11.) In what 
shape did he find Jerusalem still? (II: il-17.) What did he do to restore 
the city? Ezra had been in retirement thirteen years. Hecomes for- 
ward now with his perfected book of the law. (VIII: 1,2.) How does 
this book appear to compare in length with Deuteronomy, which Shap- 
han read twice through in so short atime? (Compare VIII: 3, 18, with 
2 Kings XXII: 8,10.) It took a week to read this. Here we have, for 
the first time, all of what are called the laws of Moses. Someof them 
were entirely new. (VIII: 17; R. V. B., pp. 84, 85.) Ezra makes Moses 
lay down rules for endless burnt offerings and sacrifices. (See Ex., 
Ley., Num., everywhere.) Had Moses given any such directions in 
Jeremiah’s time? (Jer. VII: 22.) 
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VII. THE PRIEST. 


In these days the priest became king. The high priest was crowned 
and satuponathrone. (Zech. VI: 11,13.) Can you think of any priest 
in our time who has these signs of royalty? It was a great time for 
priests, and all interest centered in public worship. At this time began 
the public reading of thelaw. (Neh. VIII: 1-8.) Much was made of sing- 
ing, and psalm-writing became general. The psalms made up the hymn- 
book of the temple. Prophecy almost disappeared. The life of Israel 
entered upon a new phase. Theage of originality is gone by. Hence- 
forth it isthe old and not the new that is sought after. The law regu- 
lating every religious act has got itself written. 
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LESSON XI. 
RUTH—JONAH. 


(Read these two little books and R. V. B., pp. 88-93.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ Entreat me not to leave thee; for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” Ruth I: 16. 

The date of these two books cannot be given with entire confidence. 
They afford, however, illustrations easy to understand of the methods* 
which are now applied to fix the probable date where certainty is out of 


the question, s 
ie Uae 


This charming story of primitive country life you have doubtless read 
with pleasure. Let me see that you remember the main points. In what 
age is the plot of the story laid? (See margin,and X: 17.) Of what race 
were Naomi and her husband? Where did they goto live? (I: 2.) 
What happened to the husband? What did the twosons thendo? (4.) 
Observe that Ruth was a Moabite, married to an Israelite. When her 
sons died, what did Naomido? Did her daughters-in-law set out with 
her? Which one remained with her? When they got to Bethlehem, 
what labor did the younger woman go about? How did her fidelity to 
Naomi strike the rich farmer? (II: ll.) What good fortune soon came 
to Ruth? (III-18; IV-10.) What famous great-great-grandson did she 
have? (IV: 17.) 

Il. MARRYING A FOREIGNER. 

The peculiar features about this story are, that the principal character 
is a Moabite; that she is twice married to an Israelite; that Providence 
smiles upon the proceeding, and she becomes mother, in the fourth gen- 
eration, of Israel’s greatest hero. Do you remember what Ezra did in the 
case of the Jews who, remaining in Judea during the Chaldean captivitys 
had taken foreign wives? (Ez. X: 11,17,44.) Have you thought of the 
hardship which that wholesale divorce must have caused? Ezra was 
armed with full authority, and no one could openly resist his hard decree 
but we know there were some of the husbands who did not approve of it, 
and preferred banishment to obedience. (Ez. X: 15.) Do you not think 
that some one of the aggrieved, or some one of their sympathizers, 
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would be likely to write a book which would, indirectly, be a rebuke to 
these proceedings? Is not Ruth just the book toserve this purpose? Ob- 
serve that the writer paints the foreign woman quite as good as any 
native,—a rare and devoted creature,who, though poor, was worthy to be 
the wife of the noblest Israelite, and the mother ofa line of kings. Does 
not the story read as though it was intended to nurturea sentiment in 
opposition to Ezra’s exclusiveness? If this surmise is correct, about 
what year must it have been written ? 


III. JONAH. 


This is another story that always interests children. They generally 
think it a funny book, but the funniest thing aboutitis that it should 
ever have been taken for actual history. The fish affair is enough to 
show that it was never intended to be understood as a narrative of facts. 
Itis a kind of Jewish novel, written for the purpose of teaching some 
moral lesson, justas Ruth was. You know the story; give an outline of 
it. Of what timeisit told? What references in other parts of the Bible 
toa prophet by thisname? (2 Kings XIV: 25: Matt. XII: 39,41; Luke 
XI: 29,30.) The New Testament references do not necessarily imply 
that it was then regarded as a true story. Jonah and the whale are there 
used as a symbol, as we might speak of Hiawatha and the sturgeon, per- 
haps. The mention in Kings gave the writer the name for his hero, or 
rather, his victim. It was a favorite method of the Jewish story tellers to 
take some obscure prophet, barely mentioned in the older books, and 
weave a fiction about him. Of this we shall have another instance in the 


next lesson. 
ITV. PURPOSE OF THE BOOK. 


Mark, now, what this book teaches. With what city is it concerned? 
But was not that a foreign city ? Had it even been friendly to Israel, so 
that a Jew might naturally have some regard,for it? (2 Kings XV: 29; 
XVII: 6; XVIII: 11; XIX: 10,11. See, also, Is. X: 12; Mic. V: 6; Zeph. 
II: 13; Nahum.) According to this book, then, God cared for these des- 
picable toreigners. He sent to Jonah to warn the city. (I: 2.) He brought 
him to grief because, with Jewish prejudice, he did not want to go. (1° 
3-17.) Again God directs him to goto Nineveh. (III: 2.) So he goesand 
prophesies the destruction of thecity. (III: 3,4.) When the people re- 
pent, is this Jew willing that they should be forgiven? (IV: 1.) Isit not 
the clear purpose of the writer to make Jewish exclusiveness look small 
and mean? Thetime that would especially call for such a writing was 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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Vv. A NOBLE PROMISE. 


These two books, and especially Jonah, are the first strong indications 
that the Jewish religion was becoming too large to be confined to the 
Jewish race. Jonah is referred to in the New Testament asa‘“‘sign.” Is 
the book not a sign of something more than is there noted? Doesit not 
point to Christ more surely than any Messianic prophecy? Is it nota 
plain sign of the coming proclamation of Israel’s faith to all the world 2 
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LESSON XII. 
DANIEL. 


(Read R. V. B., pp. 107-122; Daniel; 1 and 2 Maccabees.) 


f 
GOLDEN TEXT.—“They that are wise shall shine as the brightness 0 
the firmament; and they thatturn many to righteousness, as the stars, 
forever and ever.” Dan. XII: 3. 


I. SCENE OF THE STORY. 


Where is the scene of this book laid? Who is the principal character 
in it? Have we any mention of a person by this name elsewhere? 
Ezek, XIV: 14; XXVII: 3.) Isit not strange, if the book of Daniel is 
historical, that we hear no morein Zzekiel of a person who cuts such a 
great figure in Babylon? Give an outline of the story of Daniel. 


Il. NATURE OF THE BOOK. 


Does this book read to you like fact or fiction? Does it seem to be his- 
tory, written at or near the time of the events it relates, or astory told 
of a long preceding time? According to Lesson III, what indication is 
afforded on this point by the presence of big stories in a book ? 
Do the stories in Daniel seem extravagant? The captive Jews 
being admitted to posts of honor in Babylon (I: 3, 19, 20; II 
48, 49; VI: 2, 3); receiving the worship of the king (II: 46), who 
shortly has them bound and thrown into a furnace (III: 20), 
where they receive no harm (25.) Daniel is thrown to lions, and 
stays over night with them in perfect safety (VI: 16-23), although they 
were of the fiercest (24.) Incidents of this sort belong only to works of 
the imagination. Itis believed that this book was written as late as 165 
B.C. In this view Daniel becomes a beautiful study, full of curious in- 


terest. 
Ill. PURPOSE OF THE BOOK. 


The prophets of the captivity—who were they ?—had foretold a return 
to Jerusalem, and wonderful prosperity there. (See many chapters of 
the second Isaiah and Ezekiel.) Jeremiah had set the time—how many 
years? (Jer. XXV: 11,12; XXXIX: 10.) But only a feeble remnant 
cume back within that time. For four hundred years the Jews had beent 
waiting toseethe glories promised by the prophets of the exile. A 
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last a great general arose, named Judas Maccabzeus, whose wonderful 
achievements revived the hope that the day of Israel’s redemption was 
at hand. (R. V.B., pp. 109, 110: 1 Mace. III-V.) The prophetic spirit re- 
vived, and the book of Daniel was written to arouse the Jews to a fina, 
struggle for independence. 

IV. THE FIGURING. 


The Jews had remained in captivity to one power and another, al- 
though they had returned to Jerusalem. Now, at last, Judas Maccabzeus 
was going to putan end to the captivity and fulfill the predictions of the 
prophets. But the time had gone far beyond seventy years—how far, 
reckoning the captivity as beginning (2 Kings XXIV: 14,) 604 B. C. ? 
Jeremiah meant something else when he said seventy years, and the 
writer of Daniel works itout inthe 9th chapter. Seventy week-years, 
or seven times seventy years, it is, (ver. 24.) How many years is that? 
And to what date does it bring us? But11l4 B. C. was too far off, and so 
the writer figures it down in verse 25. ‘‘Seven weeks” (forty-nine days, 
a. e., forty-nine years) from 604 B. C. to Cyrus, and “ three score and two 
weeks” (four hundred and thirty four days, i. e., four hundred and thirty- 
four years) to another anointed one, or ‘‘ Messiah.” What year does this 
bring us to—four hundred and thirty-four years after 604 B.C.? At that 
time (ver. 26.) this anointed one (high-priest) was to be cut off. What 
high-priest was killed that year? (2 Macc. IV: 32-38.) By adding the 
seven weeks to Cyrus, and the sixty-two weeks to Onias, by which 
arrangement seven weeks are got rid of, the writer has sixty-nine weeks 
used up at the date 170 B.C, One week (i. e., seven years) more, and the 
end of trouble would come. How are the events of these seven years de- 
scribed? (IX: 26,27.) Ifthe book was written in 165 B. C., these events 
had but just transpired. Who was the prince spoken of? (R. V.B., p. 
107; 1 Macc. T: 20.) What was the “covenant confirmed with many for 
one week,” i.¢., seven years? (1 Mace. I: 41-43.) Howdid he ‘cause the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease?” (Ibid. 44,45.) What was the ‘over 
spreading of abominations?” (Tbid.46-61.) How many days after this 
decree of Antiochus before the end of these troubles should come? 
(Dan, XIT: 11.) Judas Maceabzeus actually entered Jerusalem in tri- 
umphat about that time, 


V. GREAT EXPECTATION. 
The writer had visions of great things to come to the Jews through the 
victories of Maccabseus. (VII: 18,27; XII: 1.) There was evento be 


a@ glorious resurrection of the dead. (XII: 2.) Were these expecta- 
tions realized? (R.V. B., p. 118.) 
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VI. KNOWS HIS OWN TIME BEST. 


Writing from so latea date, the author not unnaturally shows an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the earlier history. He makes Belshazzar 
directly succeed Nebuchadnezzar, (IV: 37; V:1,) when, in reality, 
there were four Chaldean kings between them. Who really overthrew 
the Babylonian Empire? But how does this writer have it? (V: 30, 81.) 
His pictures of affairs in hisown time are correct and forcible. (XT: 
5-45.) Who was the “king of the south?” (1 Macc. I: 18.) Who the 
“king of the north ?” (Ibid. 10.) Compare the whole account with 1 


Maccabees I. 
VII. THE YOUNGEST BOOK. 


And so we'end these Lessons with the latest written of the Old Testa- 
ment books. Itstands in your Bible right “next before one of the very 
oldest. Let us hope that we have at least learned to discriminate better 
than they who arranged the books in their present order 
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